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ABSTRACT 

The present controversies concerning 
conpetencybased/perforaance-based teacher education (CB/PBTE) are 
not new. The scientific approach to teaching, in the fora of 
Berbartian theory, was prevalent at the turn of the century. At the 
sane tiae however, Dewey* s ideas on teaching the whole child and 
teaching as an art were beginning to enter into educational thinking* 
Presently, the scientific orientation seeas to be aore popular, but 
there are several factors that will deteraine its fate—and perhaps 
portend its dooa* CB/PBTE uses a single-track aodel* This leaves 
little rooa for iaagination and creativity on the part of the 
teacher* It utilizes a single philosophical approach and fits the 
student into a aold instead of allowing the student to use a aodel 
which he/she, has developed to fit his/her personality and which is 
congruent with his/her own philosophy* Although advocates of CB/PBTE 
claia they achieve objectivity in their prograas, the subjective 
judgaent of the prograa developer (s) plays a aajor role at every step 
in the prograa* Pinally, CB/PBTE is a technical-aechanical process, 
and because teaching deals with huaan beings, it can only be a 
technical-aechanical undertaking to a very saall extent* Teacher 
education aust be as flexible and diverse as the pluralistic society 
it seeks to serve. (PB) 
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Tlic present controversies anion;; cduantors concerning 
competency basod/performancc based teacher education (CB/PBTl;) 
arc to a considci-able extent a re-enactinont of cail»er debate 
over whether teaching is an art or a science.-^ With a feiv 
notable exceptions, such as Francis Bacon and John Locke, tlic 
scientific approach to the teaching* learning process had garnered 
little theoretical credence prior to the dcvelqjnjent of the 
llerbarliaji theoiy oi the science o£ education. Horbart*s 
five-step scientific inodel for teaching (preparation, presentation, 
association, generalization, application) 2 \x»as the first major 
move for Western education on the path to CB/PB'fK. 'i'lie final 
step in the Heibartian model, application, fits nc^atly the 
CB/l'mi: laodol which includes "assessment of the student's 
conipetenc)'."^ Ilorbart and Ms disciples pressed hard for the 
full ilevelopment of cduc^ition as a science during tlic latter 
part of the nineteenth century and into the twentieth and 
with groat success. Many, if not most, of tlie nonnal schools 
in this coiuiti*)- hj»d been locJc€*d into the Herbartian movement 
by the beginning of this century. Even Pestalozzian educational 
practice originating as a luuiumistic approach to teaching, had 
been filtered througli tlje iiiiglish-Caiiadian educational system 
in such fashion that it emerged at the Os^vcgo (New York) Normal 
schorl as little more than a mechfinical process of "object 
teachijig."'* 

As Dcitfey's philosophy and his concept of teaching the whole 
child began to be woven into the fabric of educational thinking 
around 1900, the idea of teachJng as an art again began to emerge 
as a strong co*^tcnder in teacher preparation work. 

'lliree-quartcrs of a century later the science of education 
movfmoiit has surfaced once more with great vigor and popularity. 
Again tho art vcrba«» science debate is joined. Today it is the 
"liiir , run Stic" vcrr.i's the "quniiLi f iable" debate. Old wine in new 
bcJ-tlcsI 

Ihnaanism cjinnot be measured objectively any more than caJi 
art. 'I'hw work of the artist, the artistic product, achieves 
valr: only in the subjective effect wlilch it has in the view 
of tho judivid'ial beholder. One likes or values an artistic 
product sijiqiAy bt caur j he likos it or valuos it. For him it 
has intrinsic, rather than instrumental, value. ^ Although an 
individual may value one aitistic product more thc»n another, 
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tho reasons for his taste, for his valuation, are individual 
and not subject to dcLcrrninate quantification. To dissect 
and analyze an obiet d*art is to detract from its artistic 
worth, at least tocTctrTiCt fraft it.s value us intended by its 
creator. 

•fhe scientist, one who folla;s the scientific method, 
seeks to develop those thinp.s which have instrumental value, 
i.e., which liave value because they lead to or bring about those 
things whidi promote thi intrinsically valued. Science doos 
not, at least it has not» created beauty. It can and has, 
hci.cvcr, dwclcpt^d rvxtf^rjalr^, ccvitvepts, mctjjods whidi contribute, 
viU-n placed in tho Litids o£ the artist, to the creation of 
bcc^uLy, or in ths liandf. oC the hiii;r»)ist , to the promotion of 
the good, of thn hviumly desirable, of thv humanly valued. 
Ho;%cvcr, science is neutral; it any just as readily contribute 
to the creation of usli^iv^ss or of tho bad (indeed, as it n«ny 
times has done'.). V.'het.Uer the contribution of science is us;cd 
to create beauty or ugliness, good or bad, is dcjiondcnt upon 
the intent of tlie user. 

It is at this point that the Irananistic-oricnted educator 
and the scientific-oriented educator part coiiipany. The foiiuer 
views science as riaking contributions which often are not .L^cd 
to promote the good, the desirable, while the latter sees science 
as the potential savior of education. 

The CB/PBTH controversy hones this schism to a very sliarp 
cdV»c. Recrimingitions iJ\d challenges are cast from one side to 
tho other. I'or the mon'ent the scientific-oriented have the 
added .-idvaiitajie of having developed models whicJi easily mesh 
with the evaluation- accouiitability f-chenia presently so popular 
with govenuTicntal agencies and the public. The scales are thus 
tipped, temporarily, at least, in iavor o£ the scientific orien- 
tation.^ 

Several factors, lit;'w'{.vcr, wklch are emerging in CB/PBTR 
evcntunlly will doteriTujic its fate as a viable means of pre- 
pariTjg teacMv rs — and may well portend its dooin. 

1. Siii.i'.lc- track irc^l?!. Mnny of tho perforjnnnr.es expected 
of Ihi tHxiicfTfaiiiee ;.Te detailed, pica>'iine, sub-profcsrjional. 
'jlitjy are indicative ol th': movemoni to do\.'nf'.rade leaching, to 
nu'il.e i t a todaicol, a rc?le vociaticn. If tliis trend were cariied 
to its ultir. :tn logical condition, c.ich step in t^e teaching 
process vwild be so inlr.jroly dr:scrx!'cd and progi-amcd that anyone 
wht» could rtrd and ioUr./ directio.:r> could becojuo a classroo;a 
teadier. Tt eventuates in a single- track model ' without 



alternatives loaving little, if any leeway for the trainee to 
utilise Iiis inu'tiination, liincauity, and creative potentia.' . It 
ignores the individual diCfer-nces among persons as teacJicrs and 
the potential wliidi each to develop lus/her own style, and, 
yes, art of teaching in consonance with his/her personality. 

Tlie prominent featinre of teacher preparation programs in the 
past has been their openness in allowing each student to detcmine 
for himself, with the guidance and support of his/her master 
tcaclter :md supervisor, a teaching style which best suited his/ 
her ow\ personality. CB/PBTfi oppears to assume tliere is a single 
teacluiin st>'lr, lu^P siaj;lr. educational pMlosopliy, applicable 
to all teachers/*" Our Visk, then as educationists, becomes one 
of discovering that style and fitting each teaclurr-aspirant to 
it. 

2. Single [)l»ilosofMcal approach . AlthougJi many proponents 
of CB/PBtlTwrri not adrLLTTt, their prograT^ are based on the 
assirnotion that tiiore is only one way to prepare a teacher, that 
alteriiatc ways are a waste of time. Students arc pushed through 
the established nodel, neatly trimed and fitted into the mold 
witliout being given cncouragfiment to explore, try out, discard, 
accept other means and methods of prcnioting learning. Indeed, 
seme CU/PB'rn programs do provide opportunity for the student 

to be cone acquainted with phllosophici; and theories of education 
other than the one used in the rsodel, but provide no opportunity 
for tlj." trainee "to do his owi thing," utilizing a model he has 
dj.vel()ped to fit his own personality and congruent with his o:vn 
philosophy. 

Like nuiny oilier iinitaiy enterprises CB/WfE is liighly 
effU-.ient; it siiaplifics the teadicr- training process by 
eliminating froin the program the opportunity for choices by 
stUiUnts in Uieir preparation for teaching. It assuines that the 
riglit way is th? Oi/Plj11i wny --an assu;:.ption many of those in 
tciichor education are unwi lling to rvikc, 

Uut arc c-rricicnc)' and siiiiplification (or ovcr-sinplific^'ition) 
the criteria v.hich should be u.scd in judging the value of a 
tt^aoior preparation })rograiii? Most .1oj>ical positivists will 
aniiwer in the arj:iir;itive. Tl'ose of otlier philoiiophical per- 
sua:. ions \/L13 give resouiiduigly negative responses. CB/PBTl; 
proponents are, wittin,i;ly or iuiwittin;:ly leading teacher education 
down the avenue oC a singl-c philosophy logical positivism. 

3. Delusion of objectivity. The o]»jcc.tivity which the Qi/PBTn 
advoc'iteliTuajrjLrtb acTucvTrin his prog nun is, in Jarge part, 

at least, a sclf-dcteicn. 

The suhjt^ctive judr,n:cnt of the pro>'.ram developer(s) plays 
a iitajor role ut every rtrp in the progiiun from the initial 
dccisio.is on .<rope and sequence of activities to the final 



assesstncnt of the coinpetence o£ the indj.vldual. stucleait ih 
perfondng a specific task required by the program. Kven 
though the claim nay be made that objectivity dcniijiates the 
progr;'.*n, facts belie the claim. For exainple, in determiiiing 
what taste are to be perfonned by the prospective teacher in 
a given program, the practice appears to be to draw on the 
expertise of the education professors at the institution, 
practitioners in the schools, and, in some instances, student 
teachers. Altliough the collective judnmcnts of individuals frnm 
these groups should - and probably do - provide a more sopliis- 
ticirtfd professional model t)iaii could be obtained from one 
indiviclin] or O io nroiip, nonethftless the collective judpiients 
are at hzzt only jud£'.nents, fraught with subjectivity and heaviJy 
deper»J;>,it xrpm the individual's point of reference, his own 
cducal:ional ph.i.losophy. The co!i5)osite point of view of tlio 
group does, of course, fit the logical jiositivist phi3osophy, 
for it 5s \%ithiii the framework of that philosophy, as we saw 
above, tlut tlic entire schema fits. 

^* '^Q.^^j5f^V>'^t-^bgffical proce ss . No matter how enticingly 
the coTiipon'ents oTi* GT/?B15; proijrams are dressed up they remain 
teclinical in substance and modianical in execution. If they 
worked to perfection, they would produco teclinicians, highly 
skilled in tlie mechanical aspects of teaching, but with a 
con!p]ete lack of the humanistic qualities so necessary to the 
fostering of an optinnxn teadiing-lcaniing situation. 

CB/rBlli basicjlly assumes the teaching- learning process to 
be a "by-the-nwiibcrs" sequence in which, if the teacher but folloi^^s 
them properly aiid in order, the outcome wil3 be the one dosired- 
and dcsinible. (1084 has arrived!) 

There are tovo major assumptions inherent in lliis. First, 
teachin;f is a step-by-stcp cnttirprisc. In the days v;hen the 
teach'ji 's task was primarily one of hearing students ro-clto 
their lessons, suclr an assimpLion miglit hu\'o been accoptablo, 
but in prosent-d;iy education it is a wlwlly invalid one. Teadiing, 
properly carried out, is anything but a step-by-stt»p process. 
It is a v;}iole co:i?.:orie of o.Y:iT.»iex interactions ajijong student 
toadier, other r.lndents, r»r;t<Tials, eqnip;:ie;it, and iWy other 
person:; and thin:».s which mnVc up the student'. s worJd. Second, 
and of even greater import, is the asstuiiption that the estab- 
lii;;ic!d, the acco;.tc.d way is the correct v:ay. Tliis ar.sumi)tion belies 
the notioa of iu:juv:^tioa, of opMr-icss to the development of 
indivional creativity within the student teacher. 

\Vbjlo atbdlting there is curn^ntly no "satisfactory list of 
crucial skills and behaviors vhich a teacher must possess in 
ordt-r to pcrfo/m rer.sonoh3y well and to survive in thy ordinajy 
c] or.:. I c 0,1 \/itJt p.;r6uJKil sixt is faction",^ the Oi/Pimi advocates go 
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merrily on their way developing and ijni>lwnenting programs based 
on hunches, suppositions, and prejudices, hoping to hit on 
some tiling worthwhile. Meantime they arc preparing teachers 
WKo&'t'i single«track orientation to the profession may \irell prove 
detriji)ental to a generation of school children as well as to 
the professionalizing of teaching. 

Because it deals with human beings, teaching is to only a 
very srall extent a mechanical, technical undertakjjig. CB/PBTE 
appears to treat It as alinost exclusively so leaving little 
scope for the individual to apply theories outside those 
adopted by the prograjn developers. Teaching is to a very high 
degree p. aiattcr of dcvelopinji huaan interrelationships both 
between teadicr and studrnt and betwcfcn student and student. 
Unless the teacher is provided opportunity for and guidance in 
learning Uie m^ny and X'aiied approaclies and theories of developijig 
strong and meaningful relationships he/she will never advance be- 
yond the technician level. CB/PBTE programs appear not to have 
done more than introduce teachers- i.n-prcparation to this iniportjuit 
as][>ect of teadiing. Nor will they be able to do so unless their 
orientation changes drastically. This is aji aspect of teaching 
which cannot be handled in v mechanical fashion, but \^ich can 
be nustercd only tlurough flexibility, persona] creativity and 
imagination geared to each individuiil relationship. 

• 

The teachin.7- learning process is more than tlie impartation- 
acquisition of factual knowledge. It is more th«n skill dcvel- 
opnivHt. It is far more a matter of helping students find a 
basis for developing their ouiuvaluo system, of developing and 
testing attitudes, beliefs, of developing a spirit of initiative 
and creativity, of becoming more individuilized y(!t able to 
function successfully in relationship to other individuals. 
In these areas Ql/VlX]Ti, because it is incTisurcmenl (or quantification) 
based, lacks the capability of serving the nc'eds of education in 
a plm*alistic society, and particulai ly of teacher education 
whicJi must be as flexible and diverse as the pluralistic society 
it scekii to serve. 
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